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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The two plays at the end of the book, one written in 
collaboration with Ben Hecht, are less interesting, surely 
less Bodenheim, than the short poems. Bodenheim knows, 
however, what he means when he writes, and this colossal 
virtue can hardly be over-praised. And whether you read 
to praise or blame you had better read him. 

I feel Greenwich Village in the repeated use of the word 
"pale." The pallor of Greenwich Village is a pallor too 
profound for light discussion, but my respect for Boden- 
heim and his finer work is such that I would object less to 
these "pale flowers," these "pale wearinesses," "pale purple 
lanterns," and "pale purple breaths," if I felt them to be not 
Greenwich Village, but Bodenheim himself. He may find 
it, being such a color-lover, a more stimulating atmosphere 
than that of his earlier dwelling-place; but if a poet must 
have a favorite cliche, of the two it is far better to be 
stamped with something like the big, common cliches of 
Chicago, or even New York (in the larger sense of course), 
than with the little, pale purple ones of Greenwich Village. 

Helen Birch 

Swinburne's baby poems 

The Springtide of Life: Poems of Childhood, by Algernon 

Charles Swinburne; with a preface by Edmund Gosse. 

Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. William Heinemann, 

London. 

Those who have loved Swinburne's love of babyhood will 
find his testimony gathered together at last, and adorned by 
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Swinburne's Baby Poems 

Arthur Rackham with pretty, if rather conventional, draw- 
ings in color, and less adequate pen-and-ink decorations. 

The book gives one a chance to review fading impressions 
— for none of Swinburne's baby poems absolutely compels 
remembrance, as does Blake's adorable song for an infant two 
days old. Compared with that, the poems in this book are 
made; fashioned with exquisite delicacy and grace, it is true, 
but lacking the butterfly birth, full-grown and winged. 

The subject tempted the poet to a flowery interweaving 
of rhymes in forms old and new. We have the series of 
Cradle-Songs rhyming in triplets thus: 

Baby, baby bright, 

Sleep can steal from sight 

Little of your light: 

Soft as fire in dew, 
Still the life in you 
Lights your slumber through. 

Four white eyelids keep 
Fast the seal of sleep 
Deep as love is deep: 

Yet, though closed it lies, 
Love behind them spies 
Heaven in two blue eyes. 

There are of course many roundels — the charming ones 
on a baby's feet, his hands, his eyes, his First Footsteps. 
But no amount of graceful manipulation can quite make us 
forget the essential artificiality of this form. One likes 
better the interweaving of flowery rhymes in A Baby's 
Epitaph — here is one stanza: 

April made me: Winter laid me here away asleep. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Bright as Maytime was my daytime; night is soft and deep: 
Though the morrow bring forth sorrow, well are ye that weep. 

And this stanza-form, from In a Garden, has an exqui- 
sitely appropriate grace and lightness: 

Baby, see the flowers! 

— Baby sees 

Fairer things than these, 
Fairer though they be than dreams of ours. 

One may suggest the flavor, but not the richness, of 
Swinburne's prodigality in this garden of babyhood — the 
reader must look for himself. The book closes with that 
thirty-poem lament for "a house without children," A Dark 
Month, poems which are spun out too thin quite to deserve 
Mr. Gosse's adjective, "impassioned." H. M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SERVING IN THE A. E. F. 

The following letter from one of this month's contributors, 
a First Lieutenant in the 330th Infantry, is dated Paris, 
Jan. 8th, 1919: 

Dear Poetry: I am revelling in your bunch of back numbers 
as in a first taste of chocolate after months deprived of luxuries. 

I finally managed to give up being a liaison officer — a piffling 
kind of job. I got myself transferred to Aeroplane Observation, 
which, next to being a pilot is the nearest approach to deification 
possible to man. And just as I was about to begin my flying Peace 
broke out and I came down to earth with a crash. I was thrown 
into a Classification Camp and thence into the Railroad Transporta- 
tion Service, since I know as much about Railroad Transportation 
as I do about the weaning of infants. Just at present I am R. T. O. 
at Chartres, in command of one enlisted man, and with a rank be- 
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